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TEARS. 
BY HON. CHIEF JUSTICE MELLEN, MAINE. 


Chrystals, where are your recesses, 
Where the home of your repose, 

When the world around caresses, 
And the heart no sorrow knows ; 

Then, the eye is bright and gleaming 
As a summer smiling day ; 

Joy and peace may there be beaming, 
Still uninfluenced by your sway. 


Why should sudden bursts of feeling, 
Why should transport flood the eyes ? 
Why when from your fountain stealing, 
Do ye flow mid rapture’s sighs ? 
Where’s the font whence pain and anguish 
Call ye forth for their relief? 
Causing agony to languish 
Into deep and dark’ning grief? 


Chrystal tears, so freely pouring, 
Prompt their duty to perform, 
Tell when gentle gales are blowing 
Round the heart, and when the storm : 
Messengers of gladness, rushing, 
Bearing orders from the heart : 
Showering cheeks, in beauty blushing, 
Laughing at the painter’s art. 


Messengers of deepest sorrow, 
From the seat of cruel pain ; 
Hoping still relief to-morrow, 
While hope’s promises are vain! 
Messengers of tender passion, 
Melting sympathy and love 
Hearts o’erflowing with compassion, 
Warm’d with influence from above. 


Messengers from hearts despairing, 
And from Conscience, in alarm ; 
Its frightful catalogue preparing, 
And no aid from mortal arm ; 
Messengers from hearts repenting, 
Washing out the stains of sin: 
Mercy smiling—heaven assenting, 
Peace around and peace within ; 











SELECTIONS. 








Proceedings of the Musical Convention assem- 
bled in Boston, August 16, 1838. Together 


with a brief view of the origin of the same. 


B. Brown, Esq. of Boston, remarked that he 
had always, from a child, been fond of music ; 
in the heyday of Billings’s music, he contract- 
ed a special fondness for one particular tune of 
of that author, Amherst, and ofien whistled it 
as he went, whether going to school, to mill, or 
to meeting. He recollected once to have 
asked why music could not be taught in the 
schools te which he went, and was told, that 
the time might come in which it would be, and 
that he now felt a high degree of gratification 
that he had lived to see the day in which he 
had no doubt it would take place. He further 
remarked that one gentleman had said,—when 
he began to grow gray, he laid aside his sing- 
ing. This he had not done himself, for it 
would have rendered him songless fortwo 


thirds of his life. He remembered and high- 





ly appreciated a very pertinant remark of 
a lady of seventy-five on this subject. After 
having, herself, performed a very difficult So: 
prano passage most happily, she was asked 
how it was possible that she had thus retained 
such sweetness, brilliancy and power of voice ? 
To this she very significantly replied—* the 
human voice is like a silver buckle, which, 
if kept in constant brushing, will never lose its 
lustre.” 

Here, said Mr. B. is an assembly of teachers, 
ladies and gentleman, all partial friends and 
lovers of the divine art. From this meeting 
there must be a result, its deliberations will be 
known, and its doings will probably affect the 
whole musical community. No doubt all here, 
are in favor of the affirmative of the question ; 
but there are those, who will raise their objec- 
tions. “ What” say they,“ what of the con- 
vention? Who are they? A few individuals, 
assembled together in Boston, which, of itself, 
is one great choir of singers ; and they forsooth, 
have decided, that music ought to be a branch 
of instruction in our common schools—such a 
result must be expected.” 

Such, my friends, may be their arguments. 
But they come not here to the convention! 
to hear what is said, or to make their objections; 
therefore we must come with arguments pro 
and con; we must build up their cob-houses, 
that we may overturn them again. 

Mr. B. stated, that he had a friend who ob- 
jected to the plan, but he could not induce him 
to come to the convention. This friend’s ar- 
guments however were familiar to him, and he 
would here introduce them. Our common 
schools, continued Mr. B. are spread all over 
New England. Our high schools are a kind 
of private establishments ; in those and in some 
of our little primaries, music is taught ; but the 
question has special reference to the common 
schools, where the sons and daughters of our 
yeomanry, and of the middle class of society 
receive their education. The great point re- 
spects the utility of the project. Will it be 
useful so to teach it? The objection is that it 
is an accomplishment altogether, and therefore 
unnecessary. [hold in my hand, said he, a 
paper, the Christian Mirror, in which some 
one has written a series of numbers on this 
very question, and of which I propose to avail 
myself. Here is a proposition, viz. that “ adi 
are physically able to sing.” My friend denies 
it, and adduces the case of a man whose two 
ears were differently formed; so that sounds 
heard by one ear were of a higher pitch than 
those heard by the other, thus producing jar- 
gon, and disgust. But, after stopping one ear, 
he heard one agreeable sound, and became a 
lover of music. ‘To this my reply is, that it is 
but an exception to a general, well known rule; 
and exceptions are no arguments. 

Another proposition is, “that as music is but 
speech acquired by cultivation, every one can 
learn to sing, as well as to read.” —But, my 
friend says, even granting that, what is the 
benefit to each in person ? I reply, that the moral 





feelings, the mind and the health may be ben- 
pefited by the cultivation of music, though it 
may not administer to our physical necessities. 
Again, I further remarked to my objecting 
friend, that singing enlarges the compass, and 
improves the tone of the voice. “ So will read- 
ing” said he. “It is not necessary that we 
should be at so much expense for books, and 
waste so much time, to improve the voices of 
our boys. We Yankees, wish to see if we are 
to make money by the plan; and if not, we 
are apt to consider the project of no great con- 
sequence.” 1 alluded to Germany, but my 
friend objected, “that it was the the seat of 
tyranny, whose examples it was not fitting for 
us Republicans to follow ; that the word of the 
Emperor there, right or wrong, became a law, 
und all must sing, if he should so order, other- 
wise he would make them dance ; but not so 
in New England. If music is thus cultivated 
in Germany, it is no proof of its utility here. 
If Mr. Mason says that musical instruction is 
so very common and a matter of course there, 
still it is no argument for us. So much atten- 
tion to it here, in-the infancy of our country, 
would have a bad influence upon our literature. 
It tends to enthusiasm and dissipation of mind, 
operating like ardent spirit; it intoxicates, and 
total abstinence from it is the safest course.— 
The practice of young ladies learning to sing 
the songs of blood and the battle field, and 
cruel barbarous hunting songs, and some others, 
had a bad moral tendency.” In this last re- 
mark of his I assented; but observed that it 
belonged to the present age to correct these 
small evils; and that because a thing is per- 
verted, it by no means proves that it may not 
be a powerful auxiliary in doing good. My 
friend acknowledged that he had gone quite to 
the extreme ; but there was no other means of 
putting down this musica] enthusiasm. 

The great point after all then, said Mr. B. 
is usefulness ; for | have done with the partic- 
ular objections of my friend. There is a doubt, 
to say the least, in some minds, in regard to 
what place vocal music shall occupy in the 
course of study. Reading and writing are im- 
portant ; so is arithmatic. History and biog- 
raphy ought to be studied; and what place in 
the order, will you assign to music? But it is 
time that 1 was done—lI am for the affirmative 
of the question, although there are difficulties 
in the way. These, | doubt not, will be re- 
moved, when the experiment shall be properly 
tried. 

Mr. Sawyer then remarked, that it was quite 
probable, that the system of education would, 
by and by, be so arranged, that many studies 
would be taught by the aid of music. But 
there was another consideration of no small 
weight in his own mind, viz. that, He who 
gave us organs to inhale the air, gave us also 
the power of making musical sounds, and a 








taste to be delighted thereby; that through 
the medium produced by well cultivated voices, 
we were enabled to worship the Father of our 





spirits more acceptably. 
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That the power to use our voices in singing 
the praises of the Most High, is a talent be- 
stowed, and it becomes our duty to improve it, 
unless we say that the unprofitable servant 
was excusable for not improving his, which 
would be saying that the Giver was unjust in 
bestowing it. Now, said he, children have 
this talent, and will not parents assist their 
children to improve it ? and will not the commu- 
nity incur blame, that does not provide the means 
for children to learn to sing ? 

Mr. Hood remarked, that the length of 
schools in general and the places where they 
were held, furnished quite strong objections to 
the introduction of vocal music. The greater 
number of them were district schools, not ex- 
ceeding from eight to twelve weeks in a year. 
And where can music be brought in, without 
intruding upon other studies? This he re- 
marked, was an objection with Mr. Brown. 
He doubts the probablity of its ever being made 
to accompany the study of grammar or the 
science of numbers, unless it might be in the 
mathematical demonstration of the scale, as it 
had been exhibited a few days since, and that 
would require but little exercise of the voice. 

The question now being called for, Mr. Hood 
begged leave to say, that the remarks he had 
made in the negative, were only offered to 

romote the discussion, that he was decidedly 
in favor of, and should vote for, the affirmative 
of the question. 

The question was decided in the affirmative, 
and the Standing Committee reported the fol- 
lowing question to be answered by Professor 
Mason the next morning. 

“ What are some of the iaost common im- 
proprieties in church choirs or singing socie- 
ties ?” 

And the following, to be discussed by the 
Convention. 

“ Should congregational singing in connec- 
tion with the choir be encouraged in the pres- 
ent state of musical cultivation ?”’ 

The Convention then adjourned to the next 
morning. (To be continued.) 











ON THE PROGRESS OF MUSIC FROM THE COM- 
MENCEMENT OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


Mozart completed what Haydn began. 
There was in his temperament a more deep 
and intense feeling, mingling, however, passion 
and sentiment with a dissolving and voluptu- 
ous tenderness. He had more of the inspira- 
tion of nature, less of method and habit; and 
if less of study, his genius assimilated and his 
intellectual ce projected the materials 
which the delight as much as the pursuit of 
music enabled him to accumulate with a pre- 
cocious rapidity surpassing that of any other. 
The pleasure of his boyhood was music, of 
which he grasped the elements intuitively ; and 
with the power of early invention and combi- 
nation which seems peculiar to composers, he 
rose nearly to the zenith of his fame while he 
might be said to be almost a child. He aston- 
ished the professors of Germany in his seventh, 
those of England in his eighth, of Holland in 
his ninth year. In his twelfth, his first opera 
was produced ; but though approved by Hasse 
and Metastasio, it was not performed. “ Mith- 
ridates,” written at fourteen, was acted twenty 
nights at Milan, and from this hour he com- 

ed regularly for the theatres of Italy and 

ewe His greatest dramatic works were 
produced between the twenty-first and twenty- 





to give a biography of this consummate artist, 
but to notice the aid he gave to the progress of 
music. “The distinguishing trait,” says an 
anonymous writer, manifestly of great taste, 
“the distinguishing trait in Mozart’s style is 
warmth and richness of imagination; inasmuch 
as he possesses this quality in a greater degree 
than Haydn, so he was able to shadow out his 
inusical pictures with more glowing colors, and 
to invest them with a greater degree of inter- 
est. Thus, in his use of the wind instruments, 
he has shown a more vivid perception of the 
beautiful than Haydn, and in this it 1s that his 
grand improvement lies. He has made nicer 
distinctions between their several qualities ; 
has allotted to eacn a more decided character ; 
he has, in fact, treated them as the singers of 
the orchestra, from their analogy to the human 
voice. In other respects, what he has done for 
the symphony has been to enrich it by a more 
vivid, and to elevate it by a loftier vein of fan- 
ey. Atthe same time, the very ardor which 
has guided him so rightly in one sense, has 
misled him in another, by sometimes carrying 
him beyond the limits of that pure and delicate 
taste which Haydn never over-stepped, and by 
causing him to lose sight of the clearness and 
unity of design which constituted one of the 
greatest perfections of his illustrious predeces- 
sor.” The excellence of his vocal style lay in 
the same warmth and richness attempering the 
beauty of his melodies, which have little or 
nothing of the florid character, yet investing 
them with a luxurious softness that is instant- 
ly felt in the melting emotions such pieces as 
“Vio che sapete” and “ Ah perdona”’ never 
fail to produce. His deep and sublime tender- 
ness was incapable of that lightness (however 
mixed with sensibility) which constitutes, as 
we shall show, the chiefest characteristic of 
the dramatic music of the present day. He 
never was able to write an aria buffa. “Non 
piu andrai” itself is an aria heroica. 

It is, perhaps, a not less accurate distinction 
that his musica di chiesa is more figurate (with 
the sole exception of the “ Requiem ’’) than his 
music for the stage. Graceful and splendid as 
are his masses, they all sink before that work 
“tremende majestatis.” Still his character is 
that of a new age compared with Handel, and 
even with Haydn. There is a striking relation 
in sentiment between the quartette “When the 
ear heard him” of Handel, and the “ Ben- 
edictus *” of the “Requiem.” They are both 
solemn, both graceful. But who can compare 
them without perceiving the superior simplici- 
ty of the one, and the more elaborate polished 
elegance of the other? Both are intensely pa- 
thetic; but how much more of mere human 
passion is felt in the latter than in the former ? 
What is the difference between “ The trumpet 
shall sound ” and “The tuba mirum spargens 
sonum ?’’ The theme is the same,—the dread 
summons of the last trumpet: yet how differ- 
ent are the sensations these powerful composi- 
tions awaken! The one is awe—the other el- 
evation. 

Music, in its popular and prevailing sense, is 
far more generally taken to be vocal than in- 
strumental ; but, when we are considering all 
its phrases, the latter must receive its due 
share of estimation. For this reason we must 
cite the name of Beethoven, as completing the 
discoveries of Haydn and Mozart, as well as 





* It is not much known, and will scarcely be believed, 
that this thrilling composition is exceeded oy the ‘ Benedic- 
tus’ of the twelfth mass ; but it is far exceeded by the solos 





sixth years of his life. But we are not about | 








and accompaniments, both in variety, and beauty. 


for the beauty, strength, and originality of his 
works. He possessed, in a high degree, the 
first element of power—simplicity ; he dared 
the boldest experiments in harmony ; his orig- 
inality was inexhaustible, and thus, in the lan- 
guage of the writer we have just quoted, will 
stand the summary of their powers and im- 
provements. ‘“A happy concurrence of three 
minds more perfectly formed for the establish- 
ment of this magnificent invention (the sym- 
phony) could not have succeeded each other, 
than those of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
The first gave it form and substance, and or- 
dained the laws bv which it should move, 
adorning it at the same time by fine taste, per- 
spicuity of design, and beautiful melody. The 
second added to the fine creations of his fancy 
by richness, warmth, and variety ; and the last 
has endowed it with sublimity of description 
and power.” 

Here ended the musical era we have taken 
as our starting point from which to measure 
the subsequent progression. For a time the 
art seemed stationary. We must recall, that 
we have very briefly and discursively, but 
summarily, shown the effects of the improve- 
ment of melody, the extension of harmonic sci- 
ence, the vast additions to instrumental perfec- 
tion, and the union of all these in the performan- 
ces of the church, the theatre, and the orches- 
tra. Chamber-music had also, in the interim, 
almost entirely changed its character from the 
hitherto unthought-of execution introduced by 
Clementi, and the writers already named: and 
next by the invention of the piano-forte, which 
succeeded the harpsichord, and gave tone, con- 
trast, and expression, together with a more 
exalted means of accompaniment to the voice. 
The canzonets of Haydn and Mozart, by no 
means the least exquisite of their productions, 
added decoration, and a more voluptuous sensi- 
bility to the simple, and, in some sort, bold 
manner of song writing, which belonged to the 
preceding age. 

We shall hereafter perceive how greatly 
even our own times have been affected by this 
important addition to the means of social hap- 
piness, which music of this class lends to do- 
mestic life. 

But the theatre in all countries, and in Eng- 

land, especially, the Italian Opera is the most 
powerful and universal source of musical illu- 
mination. We must not, therefore pass wholly 
without regard the operas of Sacchini, Paesiel- 
lo, Guglielmi, Zingarelli, Cimarosa, Winter, 
and some others. To these authors the world 
is indebted for the lighter and livelier style of 
the comic opera, founded also on more beau- 
tiful melody, and more varied and vivid ac- 
companiment, which has since been carried so 
far, and given the new and most prevailing 
character to the vocal music of all nations 
properly to be called musical or whoset up any 
pretensions to that title. 
But what were the musical] transactions and 
rank of England during this period ? We have 
purposely separated this from the directing in- 
fluence, that we may give them unbroken and 
entire when we shall have completed the his- 
tory of that influence. (To be continued.) 








Exrract From A Report on vocat Music, By 
T. B. Mason, Esq. Proressor or Music in 
Cincinnati CoLLece. 

Let men of professional talent be encouraged 
by the educators of this country, to cast them- 
selves hand and heart into the grand work of 
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education. Let them be considered not as too of- 
ten heretofore, inere drones in society, or at best 
qualified to afford refined gratification to a list- 
less public, greedy of amusement; and hence 
too often thrown out of the high sphere their 
talents might command as teachers, into one of 
chilled disappointment and dissipation: but 
let them, as powerful auxiliaries, be incorpora- 
ted, —merged in the entire system of education- 
al influence nowso widely beginning to move. 
Let elementary works of instruction be called 
for, adapted not only to the capacity of the 
teacher, but others still more simple for the use 
of the pupil: a specimen of which species of work 
is yet to be seen. Let these and similar meas- 
ures be adopted ; and if ever the period arrive, 
when in any way, either by national or by 
state legislation, or by public convention, a sys- 
tem of universal education can be framed, which 
as a second constitution shal] embrace our whole 
land, to guard and rear its destinies to good ; 
then let us be assured that Music— Divine 
Music, will stand high, very high, in the scale 
of importance in that system. 

That some such system must inevitably be 
formed, is apparent to any who observe the 
signs of the times, and the tendency of the 
great educational movements of the day. The 
genius of universal education is abroad, awak- 
ening the attention of the world to concentrate 
upon the most magnificent of all subjects, the 
perfecting of man. And millions of minds will 
think, and concentrate, and plan. And results 
will ensue, of which not this country, but the 
whole world will be the arena. 

The dawning of that day will be joyful for 
this mighty nation ;—mighty in power of 
territory and wealth; in power of intellect; 
and above all, mighty in power of tremendous 
enthusiasm of emotion ; passion either for evil 
or for good. Where a nation is free, where it 
can act and think for itself,—then the power of 
emotion, the ocean tide of passion must flow 
deep and strong. 

Such a system of education as we contem- 

late, where religion shall bear sway over an en- 
fightoned intellect, and a heart of boundless 
passion ; and where the whole character of the 
being shall be refined, elevated and ennobled by 
a national music,—such a system would hold 
any nation. It will be an anchor to keep her to 
her moorings through the fiercest storm. Se- 
cure in herself from internal contention; se- 
cure in the might of national intelligence, and 
purity, and union,—though the waves of the 
commotions of other nations may break on our 
iron-bound shore, and hurl their spray to heav- 
en; and the deep mutterings of the convulsions 
of earth's ancient dynasties, uptorn from their 
old foundations, be heard across the Atlantic ; 
—yet serene in her own impregnable strength, 
she shall calmly regard these changes unimo- 
ved,—to await her destiny in high reliance up- 
on Him who laid the foundations, and reared 
the superstructure of her prosperity ;—and 
with the voice of millions, solemnly swell the 
harmony of our national song to Him. 


«Our Father, God—to thee, 
Author of Liberty, 

To Thee we sing. 

Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light. 
Protect us by ‘Thy might, 
Great God our King.” 








THE SACKBUT. 

This ancient instrument, which is frequently 
mentioned in the Sacred writings, might have 
been lost to us forever had it not been pre- 








served in the ashes of Mount Vesuvius, to 
give force and energy to the music of modern 
times. When the cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii were discovered, one of these instru- 
ments was dug up, after having been buried 
nearly two thousand years by that dreadful ca- 
tastrophe. The lower part of it is made of 
bronze, and the upper with the mouth-piece of 
solid gold. The King of Naples made a pres- 
ent of it to George II]. King of England; and 
from this antique the instruments now called by 
the Italians tromboni, (trombones,) have been 
fashioned. As these instruments can be length- 
ened or shortened at pleasure, by the tubes sli 
ding one within the other, similarly to the 
tubes of a telescope, every semitone of the 
scale can be performed, which imparts a sli- 
ding or vocal effect, not to be obtained on any 
other wind instrument. Gardiner. 





Extract from a Lecture by Mr. Joseru Har- 
RINGTON, JuN., delivered at Lowell, August 
1538, on Music in Common Schools. 


“ We will only allude to that class of object- 
ors, small indeed, and sufficiently despicable, 
who, from an elevated position in society, look 
down with a curling lip and lowering brow 
upon the upward strides of the popular mass : 
who are sincerely jealous of every facility 
which is offered for the intellectual melioration 
or personal accomplishment of the lowerclasses, 
more especially the females; confident that 
every step which the common mind advances 
in culture renders their own high and isolated 
position less conspicuous, threatens defilement 
to the imperial robes of aristocracy, and a uni- 
versal amalgamation of rich and poor. One 
could hardly believe that such justifiable en- 
croachments of one class upon the other should 
be dreaded, especially by those who should be 
the last, from such unworthy motives, to arrest 
the in-swelling tide of public education,—to 
look with envy or disgust upon those innocent 
and elevating accomplishments which public 
munificence hath bestowed upon the daughter 
of poverty; and which have cost him long 
tuition of a distinguished professor, the expense 
of an elegant Piano-Forte, and all the diverse 
means and appliances to which parental pride 
and hope will resort. I feel almost degraded 
while | mention such a class of objectors ; but 
they do exist, and within the memory of the 
youngest, their unrelenting opposition to an 
elevated and refined popular education, effectu- 
ally overthrew one of the most promising and 
glorious institutions which could adorn the me- 
tropolis of our Commonwealth.” 


“ But what are the defects of our choirs, as 
managed among us generally? Do they ac- 
complish what I have suggested they should 
accomplish ? Most assuredly not. In the first 
place, they are not regarded in the right light; 
—they are esteemed rather the end, than the 
means. They indeed attract many to atten- 
dance upon divine service ; but it is to those 


“« Who to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine but the music there.”’ 


Such an end it should not answer. In truth, 
when the choristers of a church are regarded 
only as concert singers, there is end to all prop- 
er devotional feeling. I shall not forget how, 
thronged with any thing but worshippers of God, 
a church in Boston was, upon one of its most 
solemn festivals. All pressed in with eager 
eyes and longing ears, for sight and sound of 
the splendid artiste Caradori. She sang. Her 
rich sweet tones touched the ear, but they did 








not reach the heart. God is not fitly worshiped 
in bravuras, however solemn; nor in multi- 
plied appogiaturas, however delicately execu- 
ted. hile she sang, who did not think more 
of the play-house and the concert-room, than 
of the holy temple of Zion? more of earth than 
heaven,—of the creature than the Creator ? 
This will serve as an illustration of much of the 
music of our artificial, exorbitantly paid mod- 
ern choirs, hundreds, in some churches even 
thousands of dollars, annually expended to 
make the music an agreeable pastime,—Some- 
thing to afford pleasant relaxation of the atten- 
tion,—a refreshing diversity in the exercises,— 
Something to listen to as a performance,—to 
criticise as such, to admire as such,—and this 
is all! May we not reasonably suppose that 
the Lord will hate such vain oblations, and 
disregard the cry that is but mockery ? 

“The very expense of our music now is 
enough to condemn it ; not but that the true sen- 
timent which the right kind of music should in- 
spire, would be cheaply purchased at almost 
any price ; but if we do not worship, ourselves, 
it is very onerous to pay a heavy tax to buy 
worship. Such an arrangement is hardly more 
to be countenanced than the oriental custom of 
having sobs, and tears, and lamentations, at 
funerals.” 








As music and Painting are sister arts, the following, from 
the Newport Herald of the Times, we have no objections to 
publish, agreeably to the wishes of some of our friends. 

ANECDOTE OF GILBERT STUART. 


This eminent man, who was one of the most 
celebrated painters this or any other country 
ever produced, was born in this town, in the 
building now owned and occupied by Messrs 
Wm. & John Price. corner of Thames st. and 
Banister’s wharf. Edward Thurston who was 
a cooper occupied a building as a cooperage, 
on said wharf, at that time. He had an old 
nergro slave, a native of Africa, who worked 
for him, whose name was Neptune.—This 
slave was very remarkable for his ingenuity in 
drawing the human face with crayons, or with 
red ochre, chalk and charcoal, nan | giving the 
expression of the passions as laughing, crying, 
fear, anger, &c. “ Neptune Thurston” is well 
recollected, from this circumstance, by many 
of the oldest inhabitants of this place now liv- 
ing, though he has been dead nearly 40 years. 
Alter Mr. Stuart became distinguished as an 
eminent artist, whenever Neptune heard his 
name mentioned as a celebrated painter, he 
would say “I larn him, ’—* he my caller,” &c, 
The last time Mr. Stuart was in this town, 
which was a year or two before his death, the 
writer of this happened to meet him in the 
street, nearly opposite the house referred to, 
and asked him if it was true that he was born 
in this town, and in that house? He said he 
did not remember the day of his birth, but he 
had often been told that he was born in that 
house, near that window, (pointing to it) and 
he had no doubt of it. This brought his early 
life to his recollection—and he enquired if any 
of the descendants of Edward Thurston, who 
was a cooper, and worked on that wharf, were 
living? The writer informed him that there 
was one, who had in her possession among 
other paintings, some of the first productions of 
his pencil —This was an inducement for him 
to call on her to see some portraits he had 
painted, perhaps more than fifty years before— 
as well as to examine some ancient paintings 
of celebrated Artists, which were also in her 
possession.— While Mr. Stuart was viewing 
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the paintings, the lady of the house, (lately de- 
ceased,) who was the young Misse of Neptune, 
said to Mr. Stuart, “Sir, have you any recol- 
lection of my grandfather’s negro Neptune ?” 
He replied “bless me, yes, Madarn— Neptune 
was my first Master. The first idea I ever 
had of painting the human features, I received 
from seeing that old African draw a face with 
red ochre, chalk and charcoal on the head of a 
hogshead, he was to work upon” The lady 
said, her object in asking the question, was to 
enquire into the facts he had stated, because 
she had often heard Neptune say he learnt 
Master to paint. Mr. Stuart said “ it was true, 
—and he had formerly often told Neptune so,” 
and added—* I have often remarked, that, if 
that African’s mind and natural.talent had 
been properly cultivated, he would have made 
a much more celebrated artist than his pupil.” 





ECHOES. 


Echoes reside, for the most part in ruined ab- 
beys, in caverns, in grottos; they reverberate 
among mountains, whisper in the areas of an- 
tique halls, in the windings of long passages, and 
in the melancholy aisles of arched cathedrals. 
There is an ancient portico near the temple of 
Clymenos, in the district of Cithonias, which re- 
peats any given sound three times. At Wood- 
stock there was one which is said to have return- 
ed seventeen syllables during the day, and twen 
ty in the night. In the sepulchre of Metella. the 
wife of Sylla, an echo repeated five diferent 
times in five different keys; and Barthius, in 
his notes on “ Statius,” relates, that on the 
banks of Naha, between Bingen and Coblentz, 
an echo recited seventeen times. He who 
spoke or sung could scarcely be heard, and yet 
the responses were loud and distinct, clear and 
various ; sometimes appearing to approach, at 
other times to come from a greater distance, 
much after the manner of an AZolian harp.—in 
the cemetery of the Abercorn family at Paisly, 
in the county of Renfrew, there is an echo ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and romantic. When the 
door of the chapel is shut, the reverberations 
are equal to the sound of thunder.—Breathe a 
single note in music, and the tone ascends grad- 
ually with a multitude of echoes, till it dies in 
soft and most bewitching murmurs. If the ef- 
fect of one instrument is delightful, that of sev 
eral in concert is captivating, exciting the most 
tumultuous and rapturous sensations. In this 
chapel, lulled by etherial echoes, sleeps Mar- 
gery the daughter of Bruce, the wife of Wal- 
lace, and the mother of Robert, King of Scot- 
land, ’ 

A nobleman’s seat about two miles from 
Milan, produces such a surprising echo as can 
scarcely be equalled in the world. Mr. Addi- 
son observed, that upon firing a pistol, he heard 
the sound returned fifty-six times, though the 
air was then foggy, ro Sarees ee not proper 
for making an experiment to advantage. At 
first the repetitions were very quick, but the 
intervals were greater in proportion as the 
sound decayed. This astonishing echo was 
probably never designed by the architect, but it 
is occasioned hy two parallel walls of a consid- 
erable length, between which the sound is 
reverberated from one to the other until the un- 
dulation is quite spent. Some.persons assert 
that the sound of @f@ musical instrument in 
this place resembles a great number of instru- 
ments playing in concert. 

A singular echo is heard in a grotto near 
Castle Comber in Ireland. No reverberation 





or sixteen feet of the extremity of the grotto ; 
at which place a most delightful echo enchants 
the ear. Most travellers in the sister island 
have heard of the eagle’s nest near Murcross 
Abbey, on the banks of the Lake of Killarney. 
This celebrated rock sends forth the most fasci- 
nating repercussion. Sound a French horn, 
and echoes, equal to an hundred instruments 
answer to the call !—Report a single cannon, 
the loudest thunders reverberate from the rock, 
and die in endless peals along the distaut 
mountains.” 


THANKSGIVING MUSIC. 

Many years ago, it was considered indis- 
pensible to close Thanksgiving Services with 
an anthem, or some select piece of music. Ina 
certain town the choir had nothing prepared , 
but, as a portion of them were somewhat ac- 
quainted with The Dying Christian, and the 
pastor announcing, that an anthem was expec- 
ted, there was no alternative but to sing that 
piece, which they did, in the full spirit of the 
oceasion, though not exactly tallying with that 
of the poetry. Coming from the church, the 
minister expressed his disapprobation, -when 
one o his deacons, the father of the leader, set- 
tled the matter by giving his opinion off hand, 
“Poh! poh! parson; very clever lamody ; 
quite spirited and condoling.” 





COMMUNICATIONS. 








[For the Musical Gazette.] 


A Goop Wire. She loves home, believing 
with Milton that— 
“The wife, where danger and dishonor lurks, 
Safest and seemliest by her husband stays, 
Who guards her, or with her the worst endures.” 
“The place of woman is eminently at the 
fireside. It is at home you must see her, to 
know what she is. It is less material what 
she is abroad, but what she is in the family 
circle is all important. It is bad merchan- 
dize in any department of trade to pay a pre- 
mium for other men’s opinions. In matrimony, 
he who selects a wife for the applause or won- 
der of his neighbors, is in a fair way towards 
domestic bankruptcy. Having got a good wife, 
there is but one rule—honor and love her. 
Seek to improve the understanding and the 
heart. Strive to make her more and more 
such an one as you can cordially respect. 
Shame on the brute, in man’s shape, who can 
affront or vex, not to say ueglect the woman 
who has embarked with him for life,—* for 
better or for worse,” and whose happiness, if 
severed from his smiles, must be unnatural and 
monstrous. I find, | am proud of nothing in 
America so much as our American wives.” 
So says a writer in the Bangor Courier ; 
and he says true; but I wish he had gone a 
little further with it and put in the music. In 
our good yankee land, music has now become 
one of the material ingredients that makes a 
happy family. No matter whether it be the 
domicil of the merchant, the mechanie, the far- 
mer, or the professional man, here, at the close 
of day labor and bustle of employment, noth- 
ing tends more to dispose us to the love of 
peace-and family attachment, than the mellow- 
ness of music. All attuned to harmony, the wife 
takes the lead, (it may be in some well known 
strain of psalmody; perhaps a secular duet or 
glee,) and, joined by the rest of the family 
group, the room resounds with songs divine, 








is observed until the listener is within fifteen 


and the occasion seems a foretaste of those joy- 





| ful scenes, which are experienced in the heav- 
lenly mansions! But, sir, without that wife, 
above described, and that attachment of him, 
who has taken her,—* for better or for worse,” 
the description is futile all, and the story about 
domestic pleasures is but empty words, or 
“much ado about,—nothing.” 

t 





[For the Musical Gazette. ] 
MUSICAL SAUCE-BOX. 

The times are strangely altered! Once it 
was the custom to have regard to the manners 
of our youth; to look in particular to the beha- 
vior of boys, and to see that they did not con- 
tract a coarse and ijlmannered habit. They 
were instructed to “remember the Sabbath day, ’ 
&c. and therefore were kept inn doors and atten- 
tive to their books and Sundy lessons, and other 
suitable employments. ‘This was a good and 
wholesome rule. They were also instructed 
how to behave to their superiors, and to sub- 
mit to government ; and shown the good effects 
of behaving well and using good manners. They 
were taught to be obedient not only to their earth- 
ly parents, but also to remember their Creator, 
and to obey Ais commands. Then the decalogue 
was in the mouth of every youth, anda rever- 
ence for sacred things was universally preva- 
lent. But, we see that the times are strangely 
altered! Ay, indeed! take a look now into the 
country, and see how different from olden time 
are the habits of the people. Suppose it be 
Sunday ;—the moment the congregation leaves 
the place of worship, every mischievous urchin 
is abroad, traversing the fields, or sporting in 
the streets, alid as impertinent and saucy, as 
the scullion of a brothel. Fast day too was 
once kept with some degree of soberness and 
propriety, in accordance with the request of 
the Chief Magistrate’s proclamation ; but how 
is itnow ? A day for sports at foot-ball, and other 
athletic games, accompanied with language, so 
foul and profane, as almost to startle a pirate ! 
Fathers and: Mothers, guardians of youth, 
awake; and be not lost to danger, to feel- 
ing and to duty. Why slumber on your posts? 
Is not the everlasting welfare of your little 
ones and your youth depending on you? 
Watch ;—exercise energy, decision, ay, and 
mercy also— and save them. 

How strange, I repeat it, are the ways of the 
world become ! There was a time, singular as 
it may appear to some, when boys were admir- 
ed for their decency of behavior ; but the hab- 
its of the good old school are all quite done 
away; and, now-a-days, each saucy brat is 
tolerated in treating a man of years with as 
much familiarity and impudence, as if he were 
a chimney-sweep. I am a lover of music; 
but I wish to see it used to good purpose. [ 
am not sure whether the present exertions for 
introducing it- into our common schools, are 
well grounded. But, be that as it may, a single 
case cannot effect that question. ‘The times for 
some reason are certainly strangely altered. 
Not long ago I passed a village school-house, 
where three lads were engaged in a sort of cho- 
rus. I civilly enquired of one of them, which 
of the two roads before me led to a certain town 
whether I was going. The good-for-nothing 
little varlet immedietely sat up a new note, and 
impertinently walking towards me in an inso- 
lent manner, he answered as follows. 
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Ax me elbow, old trudge ; Ax me elbow, old trudge. 
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This was quite too much for my spirit to bear, 


and, being on horse-back, | rode up to the in- 
solent prig, saying “I'll teach you to elbow me, 
you little p-almsinging rascal ;” and so I put 
the lash on to him with a hearty good will. 

I now found that this musical affair had in- 
troduced ine into a Jittle business unexpected- 
ly ; for the boy’s father, being hard by, came 
up, and began to talk in pretty decided lingo, 
making quite, what I thought, a new rum ora- 
tion, threatning to apply the lash of the law, 
for my abusing his darling, son, Zebulun. | 
was, to be sure, rather wrathy, and not disposed 
at all to be mealy-mouth, and.told him to take 
better care of his impertinent upstart ; to bring 
up his boy ‘in the way he should go,’ in the true, 
old fashioned, rationai, proper, and consistent 
way, and thea he might be a blessing to his 
parents and a benefit to the community ; but to 
all appearances he was now on the highway to 
ruin, and, unless he (the father) changed his 
course of management with his son, he would, 
ere long, have to endure the grief and mortifica- 
tion of hearing that he was marking time to the 
music of the stone hammer, in grand Chorus at 
Charlestown. 

The next news was, I was served with a 
process for Assault and Battery, and arrainged 
before his Honor Mr. Justice Swashy. Here 
was music again! for his Honor opened the 
court with a sort of Recitative after the man- 
ner of our forefathers ; chanting Sternhold and 
Hopkins, thus,— 

! 
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-a - ble court is now opened. O, yes. 


The complaint was made in behalf of the 
commonwealth, and I found that his Honor, 
Justice Swashy, was disposed to make it a case 
of some magnitude. ‘The proceedings were 
opened in modo de swash, and, after hearing 
the father and his young rascally offspring, 
with three or four of his companions, | was 
called upon for my defence. I denied not giving 
the flagellation, but contended that the boy had 
received no more than his deserts. I stated as 
a mitigating circumstance thatI had been gross- 
ly insulted by the young booby ;—that plain 
impudence, was provoking enough, without 
the addition of having it set to music, as it had 
been in this case. I told him the times had 
strangely altered; and, if such were to be the 
fruits of introducing music into common schools, 
after the manner of the Germans, I thought 
we had better let the Germans alone, and go on 
in the good old way, as in the times of schools 
of good manners. ‘The times are such, said I, 
that a man cannotask a civil question now-a- 
days without being met with the High-Betty- 
Martin cantabile of some p pronto Sauce-box. 
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ask my - elbow, &c. 

His Honor observed that he was no great of 
a musicianer, and therefore was not altogether 
culpable to see the bearing of the defence ; he 
was of opinion however that, though the defen- 
dent had been insulated, yet, whether said or 
sung, it would by no means sanctify such 
mollifying of the youngster, and therefore he 
must oppose a fine. 1 then was mulcted to 
the tune of fifty cents and all costs, which 





None your business— 











forthwith L paid to his Honor. So the boy was 
triumphant; and there was a host of bystand- 
ers around, who all seemed to be mighty glad 
ot it. “ Zounds,” said one, “If I had been 
Zeb, I'd a smashed the phiz of the old croak- 
er,and banged in upon his bread-basket.” “Yes,” 
eriéd another, “ I'd given him a brace of fisty- 
cuffs upon the nether jowl, by Moses!” Much 
such like fashionable colloquial entertainment 
we had in the court room, and young Zeb was 
most prominent among the worthies. But 
now this enthusiasm of victory broke forth into 
song, which was rather more than I expected, 
and without regard to the solemnities of his 
Honor’s court, or any respect for dignity, de- 
cency anddecorum they set up a full chorus and 
clapping of hands. 
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hur - ra!— hur + ra! 


His Honor made a feint to stay the uproar, 
telling them that he liked to hear music very 
well; but had rather they would take some 
other tune, and if they would sing Ocean or 
Rainbow he would cheerfully join them. But 
they told him that he might sing his own psalms 
and be,— Thus, they departed with the hurra 
upon their tongues towards a self-licensed grog- 
shop, and I saw no more of them. 

I have understood that the precocious young 
man is in rapid advancement, that he sings all 
parts in school ; and that famous convivial of, 


“A plague on your musty old Jubbers, 
“Who tell us to fast and to think, 

“« And patient, fall in with life’s rubbers, 
“With nothing but water to drink, &c.” 


has become a very favorite song of his, 
both in principle and practice. Last week in 
dispute with his father he took quite a new 
pitch, and so, keeping on upper C in base, he 
gave the old man a whole volley of staccatos, 
the influence of which is still sensibly remain- 
ing. His dear mother thought to interpose but 
he soon gave her a lesson in David's Lamenta- 
tions “ Oh my son, my son,” and turned her out 
of the house. — 

Such is the precocious progress of a Musical 
Sauce-box, and such the glorious march of 
mind, manners ard music ! 

ABRAM. 





MY DAUGHTER’S MUSIC, 


Sometimes I was conscious of gathering 
roughness from the continual conflict with pas- 
sion and prejudice, and that the fine edge of 
the feelings could not ever be utierly proof 
against the corrosions of such an atmosphere, 
Then I sought my home, and called my bird 
of song, my daughter, and listened to the warb- 
ling of her high heaven-toned voice. The mel- 
ody of that music fell upon my soul like oil 
7“ the troubled billows,—and all was tran- 
qui 





Children brought up in musical families, of- 
ten entertained by the sound of musical instru- 
nents, So soon acquire a musical sense as, in 
some instances, to be regarded as prodigies. 
Mozart began to compose at the age of four; 
and, in a paper read before the Royal Society 
by Dr. Burney, it is affirmed that Crotch 
played the air of ‘ Let ambition fire thy mind’ 
when only two years old. Gardiner. 
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{From the Christian Register.} 
“THE TIME FOR THE SINGING OF BIRDS 
HAS COME.” 
List to the gladsome song 
That rings through hill and de}l! 
The grateful peal prolong, 
Ye birds your joy to tell ; 
And man shall join his noblet lays 
To spread the common Maker’s praise. 
Fear not, ye winged ones, 
Though storms and cold yet come ; 
The warinth of genial suns 
Shall cheer your northern home, 
And he will for your wants provide 
Who e’er has been your guard and guide, 


The swelling buds declare 
The vernal foliage nigh ;— 
Your Maker’s watchful care 
Will spread for you on high 
A shelter, when the cold storm beats, 
And from the scorching summer heats. 
Then wake the gladsome peal ! 
Pour forth a louder strain! 
Proclaim the joy ye feel 
On every hill and plain ; 
And echo from your dwelling-place 
Man’s loftier praise for richer grace. 


BOSTON MUSICAL GAZETTE. 
WEDNESDAY, on” 20, 1839. 


Tat New OrGaAn IN Mane: BORO’ CHAPEL. 
This organ was buiit at Medway, by Col. Holbrook. We 
ourself, are not competent to judge of its worth; but we. 
were preseat, not long since, at a trial of its merits by 











some of our city organists, and we understood that the deci- 
sion was then inits favor. We have heard nothing against 
it ; therefore it is presumed to be good, until proved to be 
otherwise —But there always were, and, we doubt not, al- 
ways will be those among us, who are ready at all times to 
question, whether “ any good thing can come out of Naza- 
reth ;” which, in this case, will mean,—can a good organ 
be built in the country? As for our own opinion, we say, we 
perceive no reason against it, provided the maker has the 
means. Prejudice will go beyond all reason, and say, per- 
haps it cannot be done beyond the precincts of the city. We 
know there have been many attempts at organ building 
without success. These fabricators have too much vanity 
to be taught any thing, and seem to imagine that, all that is 
necessary in the builder is to be able to make a pipe that will 
make a noise. It is the lack of knowledge and education 
that causes the failure. So, they goto work, and fadge up an 
article that may as well be termed a baggage-wagon, as a mu- 
sical instrument. Among this class of pretenders we do, by 
no means, reckon the builder of the Marlboro’ Chapel 
organ. We conceive that he is not iacking either in prin- 
ciple or practice, as a mechanic, and in musical taste we 
are sure he is not deficient. 
builders more or less on the principle of the art, some of 
whom are very intelligent ; but from some others we have 
been able to obtain nothing, save “‘ words,—w ords,—words.”’ 


We have conversed with orgar 


Concert at THE Rev. Mr. Barretr’s Cuurcn, 
CHAMBER STREET, SUNDAY EVENING LAST. 


This Concert was patronized by the attendance of a very 
numerous and respectable audience, and the musie general- 
ly was well performed. We approve of the selections, with 
the exception of there being too great a portion of the som- 
brous quality in the solo parts 
like a monotony before the close, by reason of its redundan- 
cy. Weare not disposed to be fastidious and notional im 
these matters ; but we think there is in almost every case, 
room for improvement. And now, in these General-Court 
times, when amendments and resolutions, are al) the rage, 
we would propose the following Resolution for the adoption 
of all amateur performers, of both solo and chorus, viz,—Re- 
solved that we will hereafter have our respective parts 30 welh 
committed, that it shall not be necessary for us to hold the 
book or manuscript before our faces any longer, to the prevenw- 
ting of a free and distinct enunciation, and the annoyance of 
the auditory. 


It produced something 
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1. Our feet shall stand within thy| gates, O Je - |-rusalem: 

2. For there are set thrones of j|judgmentjf/ the 
3. Peace be with- - - - -j-in thy | walls; Pros 
4. For the sakeof the house of the} Lord our God, I 





Jerusalem is built as a 
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1. I was glad when they said | said unto me let us go to the | house of the | Lord. 
2. Whither the tribes go up, the| tribes of the | Lord. |[|A testimony to Israel, to give| thanks to the | name of the | Lord. 
3. Pray for the peace of Je - |rusalem:|])/ They shall prosper that do love | thee. 
4. For my brethren and com - | - panions’ sakes, I will now say, |Peace be withj-in thee. 


Pe 

-pact to - |-gether. 
house of | David. 
-in thy | palaces. 
good to thee. 
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MORNING Ws. 





Morn - ing breaks up - the Je-sus dis - si - pates tri - umph 


— 
through the _ skies, See the glo-rious Sa - vior rise! the glo-rious Sa-vior rise. 


Amoroso. 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 
Ah, tell me, why should I depart, Give me the stillness of the shade, 
From solitude and thee ; ‘ For contemplation sweet ;— 
When in that solitude thou art The fissured rock,—the silent glade, 


A perfect world to me? For peace and love so meet. 
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IRISH AIR. 
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“ Where-a matter is spoken with an apte 
voyce for everye aflection, the hearers, for the 
most part, are moved as the speaker woulde ; 
but when a man is alwaye in one tone, like a 
humble-bee, or els now in the top of the church, 
now downe that no man knoweth where to 
have him ; or piping like a reede or roaring 
like a bull, as some lawyers do, which thinke 
they do best when they cry loudest; these 
shall never move, as I have knowne manye 
well learned have done, because theyr voyce 
was not stayed afore, with learninge to singe. | 
For all voyces, great and small, base and shrill, | 
weak or soft, may be holpen and brought to a | 
good point by learninge to singe.” 

aR. Ascham. 





We take the following sample of slovenly expression 
from Gardiner’s Music of Nature. [t well represents the 
manner of pronyuciation by some of our own prominent | 
amateur singers. 


Doo-ark-ness shall cover the earth. 
The Gen-te-oyles shall come to the Ze-oyt. 
The She-had-dow of death. 
The wings os-hof the woo-inde. 
And then the Soprano, thus, 
Bid me dis-ke-orse, de-ance and play. 





Who does not admire Pleyel’s German 
Hymn ? Init we have all the suavity of reli- 
gion, without any of the dull, tedious, or tauto- 
logical circumstances which characterize a 
large portion of church music. The variations] 
annexed to that pleasing air are proofs of the 
composer's taste ; while the praesto which fol- 
lows, and is upon the same subject as the 
hymn, gives a most agreeable termination, and 
is so managed as completely to change the 
eharacter of the music. 





|| forwarding one dollar, free of postage, in advance for twelve 


| they save nearly one half the time and trouble in teaching. 
| The intelligent instructer will at once see and appreciate 
| their great adVintage. They are used by the teachers of 
| music in the Boston schools. 
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POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. 

THE BOSTON GLEE BOOK, consisting of nearly one 
hundred glees, madrigals and rounds, selected from the 
works of the most admired composers. By Lowell Mason || 
and G. J. Webb. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION OF 
CHORUSES. Edited by L. Mason. Being a collection 
of the most popular Choruses of the great masters; de- 
signed for the practice of Societies, for Concerts or other 
public occasions. Orchestral accompaniments, in manu- 
script, furnished when desired 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION OF 
CHURCH MUSIC ; consisting of Psalm and Hymn Tunes ; 
and also a variety of Anthems, Hymns, Chants, &c., old 
and new. Edited by Lowell Mason. ‘The HANDEL AND 
HAYDN SOCIETY’S COLLECTION, do. The CHOIR, 
do. “ OCCASIONAL Psalm and Hymn Tunes, ” No. 4em- 
bracing 32 pages of new music, original and selected. By 
1. Mason. A few copies of the third number remain, and 
| may be haa by early application. 
|The SERAPH—a monthly publication of new Church 


STEREOTYPERS § PRINTERS, 
|Music, Psalm and Hymn ‘Tunes, Chants Anthems, &c. 
| Edited by L. Mason. Designed as a continuation to Occa- } NO. 32 CONGRESS STREET, 


| sional Psalm and Hymn ‘Tunes. Sent by mail to persons | BOSToOR?, 


IN THE PRESS, a new and brilliant piece of music for 
Concerts, by Romberg, entitled ‘The HARMONY OF 
THE SPHERES ; the words translated from the German 
by Rev. J. S. Dwight, and adapted by L. Mason. 28 quarto 
pages. 

For sale by G. W. PALMER & CO. and J. H. WILKINS 
& R. B. CARTER. 

he SERAPH, No.8, just published, by G. W. 
PALMER & CO, 


KIDDER & WRIGHT, 
MUSIC 











Pus.isuep every other Wednesday, by OTIS,BROAD- 
ANU ( ERS & CO., 120, Washington Street, Boston, at three 
| SIC, for instruction in the elements of vocal music, on the | 


|system of Pestalozzi. By Lowell Mason, Professor of the | dollars per annum. All communications must be POS, 
| Academy. |} paid, and addressed to Bartnoromew Brown, Esq., 


THE JUVENILE SINGING SCHOOL—a small music || the Editor, to the care of the Publishers. 
| book, consisting of songs, &c , for common schools and in- 
jdividual use By L. Mason and G. J. Webb. This work | AGENTS. 

;is used in the Boston public schools, where music hasbe- || Wm, Burns, 262 Broadway, New Yark. — Wirtz & Tatem, 
}come a regular and delightful branch of education. |! Philadelphia. — N. Hickman, Baltinore. — R Farnham, 

THE MORNING —A beautiful and brilliant piece, in four}| Washington.—R. Bedney, Salem.—C Harris, Worcester.— 
| vocal parts. By Ries—23 pages. || J. Buffum, Lowell—_W.S. Bartlett, Plymouth —C. Whipple, 

THE POWER OF SONG: no less interesting, con-|| Newburyport. — S. 0. Dunbar, Tuuntyn.—W. Howe, New 
sisting of choruses, solos, duets, &c.: Bedford. — G. & C. Merriam, Spring eld. — J. H. Butler, 


the poetry translated : ‘ ‘2. 3 : 
from the German of Schiller; the music by Romberg—40 pp. Northampton. — Geo. H. Brow n, East f idgewater. —Nrw 
A GRAND GHORUS —“ Awake! put on strength, O || Hampsaire, J. W. Foster, Portsmouth — '..3. Lane, Dover. 
arm of the Lord.” By Neukomm—I2 pages. || —J. F. Brown, Concord. — Geo Tilde », Keene .— Wm. F. 
MASON’S « MUSICAL EXERCISES,” recently issued, || Lawrence, Pembroke —Mainr, Smith & Fenno, Bangor. — 
designed for the convenience of Teachers, and to facilitate | | Colman & Chisholm, Portland,—J. Beckford, Fastport. — 
instruction in the elements of vocal music, according to R. ISLWND, B. Cranston & Co. # rovidence —W . D. Calla- 
the Manual of Instruction of the Boston Academy, and to! han, Newport. — Conxxcricur, ¢ anfield & Robins, Hart- 
save the great burden of writing on the Black Board; the | ford.—A. i. Maltby, New Haven.—V¥ RMONT, J. W. Hie- 
characters being sufficiently large to be seen across the | kok, Burlington,— W. Fay, Rutland.—N. Sleeper, Chelsea, 
school room. Suited to the wants of Juvenile and Adult 
Schools. The whole course is embraced on 67 large sheets, || 
which are bound together @onvenient!y for use and for easy | | 


| ' 
| numbers Postage under 100 miles, I 1-2 cts.—over 100! 
miles, 2 1-2 cts. Choirs supplied by the dozen at nine dollars. | 


| MANUAL OF THE BOSTON ACADEMY OF MU-} 








Kidder & Wright, Printers and Proprietors, 
No 32, Congress Street. 





Aransportation from one school to another It is supposed .| 


